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could not afford to risk elections which very possibly
might result in a royalist majority. Between the
abstract principle of electoral liberty and the preserva-
tion of their own very concrete skins the members of
this Assembly had no difficulty in making a choice.
The earlier schemes of the Revolution had been the
fruit of youth and idealism ; the Constitution of 1795
was the product of a tragic experience. " We have
lived/' said Boissy d'Anglas as he introduced the
measure, " six centuries in six years. Let not this costly
experience be lost on you. It is time to profit by the
crimes of the monarchy, the errors of the Constituent
Assembly, the vacillations and eccentricities of the
Legislative Assembly, the misdeeds of the decemviral
tyranny, the calamities of anarchy and the misfortunes
of civil war."

The misfortune most keenly remembered and
bitterly bewailed had been the tyranny of Robespierre.
That such a calamity might never recur the executive
power was vested in a Directory of five, who were to
hold office for a term of five years and were expressly
debarred from the control of the Treasury, the personal
command of an army or a seat in the Legislature.
American experience was before the minds of the Con-
stitutional Committee who knew that the executive
head of the United States is chosen by the votes of the
people. But, though the American plan was discussed,
two considerations were fatal to its adoption. An
Executive Committee depending on the direct vote
of the people might easily defy the Legislature, and
would not improbably be a royalist body. It was
determined then that the Directory should be chosen
not by the primary assemblies but by the Legislature
of France. This body, unlike all the legislatures